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to maintain it. The Earl took the banner, said that it pleased him very '
well, and delivered it to Sir Thomas, praying that God would give him
grace to do nobly that day and always. Sir Thomas then displayed the
banner. Olivier de la Marche, who describes how Louis de Vieuville
raised his banner at Rupelmonde, says that the Duke of Burgundy cut
the tail off his pennon before returning it, thus transforming it into the
square banner to which the banneret had a right. He adds that the
herald stated in support of Louis1 claim that he "ysse deanciennebanniere,"
and holds a "seigneurie" which was "anciennement terre de banniere;" so
apparently the right to a banner was sometimes hereditary and attached
to certain lands.

Men whose chief business was fighting needed good weapons and armour,
and knights who could afford it had the best that could be obtained. The
weapons commonly used were the lance, the sword, the battle-axe, and
the misericord. Joinville, praising the gallantry shewn by the Christians
at Mansurah, says that none made use of the bow, crossbow, or other
artillery, but the conflict consisted of blows by battle-axes, swords, and
butts of spears. The French despised bows and artillery, and thought
their employment unworthy of gentlemen. The lance was generally made
of ash with an iron head, and a pennon was attached to the top of the
wooden part. The sword was the usual weapon for the melee; the
Germans and Normans liked long swords, and the French short ones.
Spain was famous for the manufacture of them, and the best came from
Saragossa. The battle-axe was valuable for fighting at close quarters;
Richard I did fearful execution with it,

A definite sequence of various kinds of armour developed during the
Middle Ages: mail, plate and mail combined, and finally complete plate
armour. Improvements were always being introduced, and when it reached
perfection in the fifteenth century every part of the wearer was protected,
the head, arms, body, legs, even the fingers and the toes. In addition, he
had a large shield to ward off blows. Milanese armour was the best,
but some came from Germany in the fifteenth century; the Germans
borrowed the ideas and then produced a cheaper article; so they obtained
the greater part of the industry, which was carried on at Nuremberg and
Augsburg1. It was very difficult to penetrate medieval plate-armour
before the introduction of fire-arms, and a knight was fairly safe unless
he fell; then his heavy covering made him helpless, and he could be easily
trampled to death, or a dagger inserted between the plates. Under normal
circumstances he was not killed, because it was much more profitable to
obtain a ransom for him. Large sums of money could be made in this
way: the Duke of Anjou computed an adventure he had at Bergerac
in 1377 as worth more than three hundred thousand francs, as all the
chivalry of Gascony was taken. It was unchivalrous to treat noble prisoners
harshly; Froissart praises the English for their generosity in this respect,

1R. C. Clapham, The Tournament, pp. 38-9.
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